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FROM THE FEDERAL SECRETARY 


During the recent New South 
Wales Branch Annual Concourse | 
was asked ‘‘just what do you do?” It 
was not a casual enquiry and | will 
desist from repeating my reply in 
these pages. But the question high- 
lights the universal problem of our 
society — that of communication. 

A brief look at the rear page will 
inform you of the names of your 
respective State delegate. The group 
of delegates comprises the Federal 
Council which dictates the policy for 
the conduct of the Club as a whole. 
The Federal Executive, comprising 
the Federal President, Secretary and 
Treasurer are responsible — for 
implementing that policy and 
consulting with Council when policy 
changes are required. 

An_ interesting task that has 
occupied our attention over the past 
year has involved the very name of 
the Club. Since the inception of the 
Club, we have enjoyed using the 
trade name ‘Rolls-Royce’ in our title 
per favour of a de facto arrangement 
with the Company. With incorpora- 
tion looming, this licence has had to 
be formalised. Your past Federal 
President and now Honorary Legal 
Adviser, Malcolm Johns has been 
saddled with the most interesting 
negotiations with the Company for a 
formal licence to use their trade 
names and logos and hopefully we 
will be executing the licence this 
month. 


Associate Members 


| am wondering whether there is 
some misunderstanding about the 
role of Associate members. To my 
knowledge we are the only one of the 
three Rolls-Royce Clubs to limit full 
membership to owners of eligible 
cars. Our founders understandably 


Punchbowl’s Mr Harry Woods 
retired in style last week — as a 
passenger in a 1928 Rolls-Royce. 

Mr Woods retired from Sterling 
Pharmaceuticals, manufacturing 
chemists, Ermnington, after 38 years. 

His association with Sterling 
began in 1940 in the ointment 
department. During the war, Mr 
Woods spent 3% years with the 
army’s petrol supply company. He 


were nervous that ‘extraneous’ 
members could divert the aims of the 
Club to its detriment. But | am sure 
that they recognised the very con- 
siderable contribution associate 
members could make to the club. It is 
interesting to look through Branch 
officials’ lists and note the names 
who do have cars. 


| believe we should strive to 
increase our associate membership 
which will not only strengthen the 
Club but provide a stimulous to some 
of them to buy a car. 


Commercial Interests 

From time to time | hear the rumble 
that certain members are taking 
advantage of their membership to 
promote their own commercial 
interests. | also hear of some 
members in business who experi- 
ence agonies in trying to divorce 
their business interests from those of 
other members who consult them. 


The problem of conflicting 
loyalties, interests and aspirations 
has been one that has exercised our 
federal and state legislatures for 
many years and recent events have 
shown that as a society we are little 
closer to a workable written code. 
The simple answer is to be guided by 
one’s conscience. Of course, this 
cannot be prescribed and is the 
interpretive heel where we are so 
vulnerable. 


In our Club there are a number of 
members who provide excellent 
commercial services. Their member- 
ship invariably provides a liaison and 
trust not normally found in business. 
But if they were to be denied access 
to the Club, would we not be cutting 
off our proverbial noses. 


HE WENT IN STYLE 


returned to Sterling’s tablet depart- 
ment ‘1946 as granulating foreman 
directing production of Andrews 
health salts and Nyal baby powder. 

Mr Woods is a long-established 
resident of Punchbowl. He is perhaps 
best know for his live of music. For 
most of his life, he has his own band 
and gave freely of his time and 
musical expertise to encourage 
young musictans. 


Peregrinations and Foundations 


Bruce Ross has been invited to the 
official opening of Paulesbury 
House, the location of the Henry 
Royce Foundation to take place on 
17-18 May 1979. Bruce has 
appealed for a special effort by 
Branches to forward donations to 
him for presentation to the Chair- 
man. 


| wrote to Eric Barrass, the 
Secretary of the RREC advising him of 
Bruce’s appointment by Federal 
Council as National Co-ordinator for 
the appeal in Australia. He replied in 
panti— 
‘May I say that the Trustees are 
very anxious that their overseas 
supporters should be assured that 
considerable benefit will ensue as 
a direct result of the success of the 
foundation. 
Any individual requests for help or 
information will, of course, be 
given priority.” 


As a gesture, how about a cheque 
in the mail in favour of ‘Sir Henry 
Royce Memorial Foundation” sent to 
the Appeal Director, Post Office Box 
83, Pennant Hills 2120, NSW. If 
every member contributed $10, that 
would make a very tidy $7,000 for 
the fund. 


On Guard 


In closing with the Federal 
Executive’s best wishes for the 
Season to each and all of you, a note 
of caution to drive carefully for 
safety’s sake and the reputation of all 
us owners and lovers of the best cars 
in the world. 


BILL COBURN 


ay 8 Ww Terr. 
Pa NG mes x 


Silver Ghost 62CW 


President was having a little traction problem with SDB 138 at a recent rally. 


A SHADOW DERIVATIVE GAS CONVERSION 


From the New Zealand Rolls-Royce & Bentley Club Newsletter 


Recently | took the plunge, and 
delighted to say, | had my Bentley 
“T’’ converted, not, | may add by 
some criminal, but by Anstiss & 
Froud to runon L.P.G. 

If anyone with a V8 Rolls-Royce 
engine really believes that they have 
the smoothest engine around, then 
they also must be using this fuel, | 
could swear that | now had a turbine 
engine, L.P.G. being quite remark- 
able in its smoothness, performance 
and economy, (Why complain about 
the price of petrol?) and | should defy 
anyone to tell me where the car's 
behaviour is reduced. 

One penalty has to be faced 
however. | used to have a very 
substantial boot space, now some- 
what depleted by the fitting of an 
additional fuel-tank of 20 gallon 
capacity. The current tanks available 
mean that there is not one available 
to fit between the  rear-spring 
housings, behind the back seat, so 
the one fitted which is 13%” in 
diameter, and 48” long, prohibits 
access to a space between it and the 
back seat. The remaining space is 
however more than adequate. A 3” 
diameter ‘dump-hose’ has _ been 
provided through the boot-floor, into 
the spare tyre well, and the tank 
mountings on the right side, have 
made use of two of the existing 
petrol-tank securing bolts. 


A_ high-pressure gas-hose goes 
under the car, and reappears down 
by the voltage regulator, and is 
connected to a solenoid-operated, 
gas shut-off valve. Its function is to 
prevent any possible leakage of gas, 
when the ignitions “‘off’’, and also to 
stop gas use, if for some reason you 
want to run on petrol. The petrol line 
in addition, has a solenoid to cut-off 
its supply when using L.P.G.: and the 
selection of fuel is simply controlled 
by a 3-position toggle switch con- 
cealed with dim indicator lights 
down by the hand brake. In its central 
position, both solenoids are ‘‘off’’, so 
the car has now an anti-thief device 
as a bonus. 

From the solenoid, the gas is once 
again fed by pipe to a new Convertor. 
its function is to reduce the 200Ib/ 
sq” of the liquid L.P.G. down to 
atmospheric pressure, and provide 
dry ‘gas’. This needs heating, as 
otherwise the liquid ‘gas’ under such 
pressure freezes at 40°C when 
released. Water hoses lead from the 
normal car-heater hoses give the 
necessary warmth. The convertor is 
mounted on the sidewall of the 
engine bay, underneath where the 
windscreen washer was mounted. 
This has been repositioned. 

The convertor now feeds-off to a 
new, additional gas carburettor. The 
existing large diameter air-hose from 


the air-filters in the front wing, has 
been cut in half, and its original 
mounting bracket on the engine 
block has been used to hold the new 
carburettor. So now, fresh air from 
the filters, instead of going straight to 
the petrol carburettor’s air in-take, is 
now feeding into the new carburet- 
tor, and then into the petrol carburet- 
tor’s air intake. 

The existing choke has been 
restrained in its open position, as no 
obstruction in fuel supply, nor 
choking is required. 

| shall not go into numerous other 
minor details of fitting the appliance, 
but briefly add that re-adjustment of 
the petrol carburettors was needed, 
also re-timing of the distributor, and 
lowering of the thermostat setting 
was necessary. Also, as my ‘IMPCO’ 
dual-fuel conversion incorporates a 
recent modification for ‘lean- 
cruising-mixture’; that a vacuum 
connection is needed, supplied from 
the intake manifold. 

| understand that ‘IMPCO’ has 
been commissioned by Rolls-Royce 
to undertake research for L.P.G. use, 
in their engines, and | feel that 
perhaps | am just a little ahead of my 
time in this respect. 

An unknown possibility may 
occur. The exhaust temperature gas, 
flowing over the exhaust valves is 
very high, and could possibly lead to 


recession of the exhaust-valve-seats. 
Lead as incorporated in local petrol 
to improve octane ratings, evidently 
builds-up on the seats, and acts to a 
degree, as a cushion to assist in heat 
dissapation. As there is no lead of 
course in L.P.G.; this cushioning 
effect is not present. The most 
recently designed car engines, have 
taken into account growing public 
knowledge of the harmful effects of 
leaded-petrol, and are fitted with 
exceptionally hard valve seats. It is 
possible that with the cast-iron alloy 
seats in my car, that they may need 
replacement should compression- 
pressures drop. 


It is rewarding to reflect, that last 
year my petrol bill was around 
$3,000 and for the next year will be 
around $1,000 iess. Also that the 
entire cost of the conversion was 
made 100% tax-deductible in last 
year’s budget. 


| guess that as long as a conversion 
is ‘voluntary’ that the general public 
will continue to say the Government 
doesn’t ‘DO ANYTHING!’...but_ if 
L.P.G. were made compulsory, the 
Government would then be accused 
of interferring ... it is a free choice, 
and | am happy to be using a local 
fuel, and being accused of being a 
GAS-GUZZLER! Economy is roughly 
the same as petrol, but oil-change 
intervals can be greatly extended, (as 
no petrol, washes down the cylinder 
bores to dilute it) plug-life is greatly 
extended also, and to me the use of 
this fuel is entirely logical, a fact 
established by numerous industries, 
not the least, the great many taxis 
which — similarly have — been 
‘CONVERTED’. 


DAVID THOMPSON 


Cover Photo 


We are indebted to Rolls-Royce 
Motors for this spectacular view 
taken during the Jubilee Rally. It 
shows the procession up the Long 
Walk to Windsor Castle. 
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LIST OF ELECTRICAL CONDUCTORS — 20 H.P. 
(All Cables Single Core except where otherwise stated.) 


From Distribution Board 


Marking 
on Distri- 
bution Size of 

Board Colour Cable Length 

8 Red 70/36 2! 10! 

8 Red 70/36 2'10” 

+ Red 70/36 12’ 4” 
Zz Yellow 23/36 =’ 9" 
6 Red and Black 70/36 9-2’ 2” 
6 Red and Black 70/36 393’ ~O" 
6 Red and Black 70/36 a i 
6 Red and Black 70/36 92’ 4” 
Opposite 6 Yellow 23/36 «8 4” 
Opposite 6 Black 70/36 =«5' 9” 
Opposite 6 Black 22/38 5’ 6” 

Twin 
Flex 

Opposite 6 Black 70/36 6 7” 
5 Green 40/36 i" 9” 
5 Green 40/36 2’ 4” 
Opposite 5 Green 40/36 12’ 6” 
Opposite 5 Green 40/36 366’ —0” 
Opposite 5 Armoured Cable 40/36 1° 6” 
Opposite 5 Green 40/36 = 8’ 8B” 
Opposite 5 Green 40/36 =6' 10” 
Opposite 5 Armoured Cable 40/36 3’ 0” 
Opposite 5 Green 40/36 DP 2H 
Opposite 5 Green 40/36 a 2" 
Opposite 5 Armoured Cable 40/36 2’ 0” 
4 *White 40/36 I? 89/7 
4 *White 40/36 "4" 
4 *White 40/36 3° 5” 
4 *White 40/36 4 0" 
Opposite 4 White 40/36 11’ 6’ 
Opposite 4 White 40/36 9’ 8" 
3 Blue 40/36 i” 89" 
3 Blue 40/36 = 2’ 4” 
3 Blue 40/36 = 1’: ~O” 
3 Blue 40/36 7’ 0" 

3 Blue 40/36 0' 10 
2 Black and white 40/36 1° 9” 
2 Black and White 40/36 2’ 4” 
Cc Black and White 40/36 6’ 10” 
1 Black 70/36 1 9” 
1 Black 70/36 2° 4” 
B Black 70/36 6 10” 
A Red and Black 70/36 =6' 7” 
Black 84/25 910" 

Black 84/25 O'7%”%" 
Black 84/25 Yr 
Black 84/25 0’ 6%" 
Black 70/36 2 2" 
Black 70/36 4°10" 


*Only requred when dimmer switch is fitted. 


Connected to Remarks 


" Ammeter “BY” type steering 
Ammeter “D" type steering 
Battery 
Switchbox “B" type steering 
Ammeter “’B’’ type steering 
Ammeter “D"’ type steering 
Switchbox “B’ type steering 
Switchbox “D" type steering 


Body Light Connecting Box 
Klaxon Terminal 

Box 

From Klaxon Terminal Box 
to Push Button Switch 


From Terminal Box to 
Klaxon Horn 

Switchbox 

Switchbox 

Off Side Tail Lamp Plug 
From Off Side Tail Lamp 
Plug to Near Side Tail Lamp 
Plug 

From Tail Lamp Plug to Tail 
Lamp 

Near Side Lamp Plug 

Off Side Side Lamp Plug 
From Near or Off Side 

Side Lamp Plugs to Side 
Lamps 

Near Side Side Lamp Plug 
Off Side Side Lamp Plub 
From Near of Off Side Side 
Lamp Plug to Side Lamps 


“’B” type steering 
“D" type steering 


On mud-wing 
On mud-wing 
On mud-wing 


On scuttle 
On scuttle 


On scuttle 


Switchbox “B type steering 
Switchbox “D" type steering 
Switchbox “BY” type steering 
Switchbox “D” type steering 


‘Near Side Head Lamp 


Off Side Head Lamp 
Switchbox 

Switchbox 

Ballast Resistance 

From Ballast Resistance to 
Ignition Coil 


““B’’ type steering 
“D" type steering 


From Ignition Coil to 


Condenser 
Switchbox 
Switchbox 
Dynamo 
Switchbox 
Switchboard 
Dynamo 
Dynamo 


“B' type steering 
“D"’ type steering 


““B’’ type steering 
“D’ type steering 


From Battery 

Starter Motor Switch 
From Starter Motor Switch to 
Starter Motor 
Earth 
Terminal Box on Batttery 
Box 

From Magneto Earthing Wire to Terminal Box 


Switchbox 
Magneto 
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Automobile painting: It ain’t (thankfully) what it used to be! 


“They don’t make cars like they 
used to’, you hear many people say. 
And we should be thanful! 

The rather romantic notion that 
our early examples of the automobile 
were better constructed and better 
finished than modern high volume 
production models is still quite 
commonly believed though. 

In particular, people point to the 
beautiful appearance of rare ‘old 
timers’ at veteran and vintage rallies 
and imagine that what they are 
seeing today is representative of what 
actually emerged from the paint 
shops in days gone by. 

As any refinisher old enough to 
remember the way things really were 
will tell you, generally that is just not 
true. 

Modern _ paint finishes and 
application techniques have _pro- 
duced protective and decorative 
coatings which are almost “‘light 
years” ahead of early finishes in 
performance. 

That’s not to belittle the men who 
lavished so much skill and attention 
to detail on early automobile bodies. 
They simply did not have the 
materials or the facilities to do any 
better. If you equate the performance 
of the paint in those days to the 
reliability of the cars of that era, you 
obtain a more accurate comparison 
with today’s standards. 

The early painters learnt their skills 
from the specialised carriage and 
coach painters, who first plied their 
trade in the 1700s. 

It was natural that the earliest cars 
should therefore be painted like 
carriages, with rapid advances in 
paint preparation and application 
only being forced on the industry by 
the demands of the production line 
as recent as 50 years ago. 

Even as late as 1925, one 
American company was_ proudly 
advertising that it needed 28 days to 
apply 10 coats of paint to its prestige 
product. Yet that was quite rapid for a 
quality finish of the day! 

Depending on the weather, the 
season (and often the dust sealing of 
the building and whether the roof 
leaked) painting at that stage could 
take anything from three days at the 
Model T factory to three months for 
elegant multi-coloured finishes. 

Only a year earlier had the Du 
Pont company introduced DUCO 
nitrocellulose lacquer on _ the 


Oakland model of that year — a 
production breakthrough — which 
probably was the biggest single 
influence on automobile painting in 
the history of the art. 

Not only was it more durable and 
faster drying than the earlier finishes 
based on boiled linseed oil and 
pigment, but DUCO could be 
applied by a spraygun instead of a 
brush. 

Prior to that historic model 
Oakland, all early cars were brush 
finished, although knowledge of 
spray painting techniques did exist. 

The type, quality and care of 
brushes was a science in_ itself, 
probably surpassing the attention the 
modern refinisher has to give his 
spraying equipment. 

For at least the last century, the 
best brushes have been made from 
Manchurian boar bristles. However 
Egyptian camel's hair is still the 
favourite for varnishing and striping. 

The first and last half hours of every 
day were usually reserved for the 
ritual cleaning and caring exercises 
on these valuable tools of the trade. 
And it was the apprentice who 
normally landed the job. 

Actually preparing and painting 
the first cars was very much a team 
effort. 

Unskilled labourers performed 
wiping and cleaning operations; 
mechanics were called to dismantle 
and assemble components for the 
Painters’ convenience, artisans 
performed the sandpapering and 
rubbing operations with wood, 
rubber blocks, water and suitable 
grades of pumice; skilled craftsmen 
mixed and brushed on the paint, 
while varnishers, the elite members 
of the chain, applied the final gloss to 
the job. 

Finally further artists applied the 
decorative striping to the body. 

By necessity, paint shops were 
enormous to cope with the storage 
problem. 

The painting process was also long 
in itself. 

After arriving in the shop on a 
dolly, the new car body was sand- 
papered smooth. It was then brush 
painted with a grey primer, a mixture 
of lead oxide, boiled linseed oil and 
turpentine. 

After drying for several days, the 
primer was ‘blocked out’ using a 
block of wood or rubber, water and 


pumice. This primer sequence was 
repeated several times until the 
painter was satisfied with the base 
finish, 

Then the more expensive colour 
pigments were mixed with boiled 
linseed oil and turpentine, applied, 
dried and rubbed. 

Rosin was added to subsequent 
coats and called colour varnish. 

The last coat of clear varnish was 
usually applied in a hosed-down, 
dust-free area, often in low light 
conditions. Once begun, varnishing 
would continue until the job was 
completed regardless of the hour, 
with the solution being daubed on 
and immediately finished with a 
minimum of up-strokes from the 
brush, 

The finished varnish, when 
expertly applied, had a beautiful 
shine, showed no brush marks, and 
was not rubbed down. New car 
owners were advised not to park in 
hot sunshine lest it melt the rosin or 
blister the varnish, and not to polish 
the surface for at least a month. 

A standard rainy day chore was to 
chamois off the car immediately after 
rain to avoid pitting the surface. Of 
course more prudent people didn’t 
take their cars out in the rain at all! 

And today the family car often gets 
a wash every three months, whether 
it needs it or not... 


Credit ‘The Refinisher”’ 


FOR SALE 


Bentley Mark VI ‘E’ Series 
(8400EY) 
in very reliable order, 


maintained by York Motors. 
Engine and gearbox overhauled 
all tools, new rubber, 
repainted, tidy interior. 


$7 500. Contact editor. 


Mark VI tools 


Bruce Ross has procured a 
small supply of original oil cans 
and pliers for these cars. 
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AN OLD SALUTE TO GEORGE SEVENOAKS 


Editor’s note: The following article 
by Justin Arthur appeared in the 
April 3, 1957 edition of ‘People’. 


Sitting in someone’s stable or shed 
in the Nowra district of New South 
Wales is believed to be a vintage car 
that is a collector's piece. 

It's a 1910 Rolls-Royce Silver 
Ghost tourer which was last heard of 
purring around the district fitted with 
a gas producer during World War Il. 

Motor dealer George Sevenoaks, 
of Sydney, wants the car to add to his 
collection of Rolls-Royces. Although 
it will be 47 years old he thinks it will 
still be intact, for George knows 
better than most people that a Rolls- 
Royce is made to last. 

He has a photograph of the Nowra 
Silver Ghost, but doesn’t know who 
has the car now. His only fear is that 
the owner may have stripped it down 
to make a utility of it. If that’s the case 
George won't be interested in buying 
It. 

His main love is the Rolls-Royce — 
of any age - as near to its pristine 
elegance as possible. During his time 
in the car trade he reckons he has 
sold 300 of the ‘‘best cars in the 
world’’. 

Some of these deals were the same 
car — sold, re-purchased, sold again. 
The Rolls, he says, is ‘‘the diamond of 
the motor world’. And, like 
diamonds — and also as traditionally 
beloved of blondes — the Rolls does 
not lose its value through the years. 


Spares for every model 


Sevenoaks points out that the 
Rolls-Royce company in England still 
supplies spares for every car it has 
ever sold — from the first 40-50 hp 
Silver Ghost made half a century ago. 

A man can thus get spares for his 
grandfather's car. A Rolls owner 
merely has to cable the company 
stating the part he needs and it will be 
air-freighted within days. 

In Rolls-Royce tradition the vulgar 
subject of money payments will only 
be raised later when the company 
submits its invoice. 

Pride of George Sevenoaks’ 
collection of Rolls-Royces is a red- 
painted 1924 Silver Ghost tourer, 
which money could not buy. 

Its enormous Zeiss headlamps 
have optically-perfect ground-glass 


Silver Ghost chassis 64EU with body by Smith and Waddington, delivered to 


R.F. Evans 11 September, 1925. 


reflectors, not plated metal; its hefty 
gearbox is about 2ft 6in square. Pipes 
let into the cylinder walls feed extra 
oil to the bores when the throttle is 
opened past a certain point during 
fast driving. 


A big brass oil tank fitted outside 
the bonnet carries any oil necessary 
to replenish the crankcase. When the 
indicator reads “low” all that’s 
necessary is to turn a tap and allow 
the oil to run from the tank until it 
begins to ooze through a relief valve. 
The crankcase is then full. 


As water is added through the 
outside radiator filler cap the yale 
locks on the engine bonnet need 
never be touched during a normal 
run. 


The dual ignition system — coil 
and magneto — allows the driver to 
switch off his motor, switch on again, 
flick the spark advance-and-retard 
lever on top of the steering wheel and 
the big engine will begin to tick over 
again without the use of self-starter or 
crank handle (the Ghost has both). 


This gimmick is known as ‘‘starting 
off the switch’, and it’s a feature of 
the Rolls-Royce engine. 


Rolls-Royce enthusiasts often ask 
Sevenoaks to sell them the red tourer. 
His answer is always, ‘‘No, | want her 
for myself.’’ He sometimes drives the 
old car in rallies and trials, not as a 
competitor, and she attracts plenty of 
attention as she glides along the road. 

Another of his pet cars, also not for 
sale, is a blue and silver 1933 20/25 
hp Rolls sedan with a Park Ward 


body. He keeps this as clean under- 
neath the bonnet and chassis as its 
gleaming body. 

It is fitted with built-in suitcases, 
built-in wheel jacking system, 
writing tables and vanity sets. This is 
the first Rolls-Royce model to carry 
the RR badge on the radiator in black 
letters instead of the previous red. 

The reason for this was the death, 
in 1933, of one of the creators of the 
RR — bearded Sir Henry Royce, who 
is credited with once having said, 
“It’s impossible for us to make a bad 
car. The doorman wouldn't let it go 
out.” 


Chassis 64EU 

Although he died 23 years ago Sir 
Henry’s spirit is still held to guide 
company affairs. As late as 1947 a 
director won an important point by 
saying, ‘‘Most of you favour this 
change, but would Henry Royce 
have done it?” The answer was 
“No”, and the remaining directors 
changed their votes to agree with the 
supposed views of the dead man. 

Now any car made before 1933 
has red letters on its German silver 
radiator shell, and 1933 and later 
models have them in sombre black. 
This is a convenient method of telling 
the car’s approximate age and a good 
guide for buyers. 


A Packard for £12/10 


Sevenoaks began to __ interest 
himself in cars long before World 
War Il, when he was employed to 
care for a fleet of cars for the late J.M. 
Allison, of the Quirindi district. 


These cars included the French 
Hotchkiss, Delage and Brazier, the 
Spanish luxury job Hispano-Suiza, 
and various Chryslers, Chevs and 
Willys-Knights, the sleeve-valve- 
engined car from America. 


At the then respectable figure of £3 
a week and his keep, Sevenoaks 
made enough to embark in 1933 ona 
world trip, including the Continent, 
Britain and Canada, costing £250. 


Then he returned to Quirindi, 
stayed there until 1936, married and 
soon after came to Sydney. He paid 
about £200 for a garage in the suburb 
of Kensington. 


His first deal in the new garage was 
a good one — a 1929 Packard, in fair 
condition, for only £12/10/-, George 
fixed up the Packard and swapped 
her for a 1918 Rolls Silver Ghost 
sedan, chassis number 34FW. 


His idea in getting this Rolls was to 
strip it down to find out why the car 
was reputed to be ‘‘best in the 
world’’. 


He dismantled it to the last nut, 
scratched his head, reassembled it, 
and then decided to trade only in 
quality cars, with the Rolls as the 
leading piece of merchandise. 


He sold old 34FW to a man in the 
country. In 1939, bought her back 
soon afterward and re-sold her to 
another grazier. This man fitted a gas 
producer during wartime petrol 
rationing. The car is still being used 
on a western sheep run and is 
reported to have covered at least half 
a million miles. 


Sevenoaks at the wheel of a 1950 
Silver Dawn which cost more than 
£5000. It’s now worth £2750. 
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This Park-Ward body of a 1933 Rolls 
features a built-in writing desk and a 
vanity case. The luggage is designed 
to fit the boot. 


An example of RR durability is the 
case quoted by Sevenoaks of a 1921 
Silver Ghost. This car’s fabric-lined 
cone clutch, big enough to transmit 
power for a fair-sized motor cruiser, 
was re-lined for the first time in 1956 
- 35 years after its manufacture. 

Sevenoaks thinks that the best 
Silver Ghost he knows is a 1922 
model in Sydney. This particular RR 
has been in the one family since it 
was new and its owner recently 
bought a late-model Silver Dawn 
from Sevenoaks. After 34 years of 
continuous use the 1922 job is in top 
condition. 

Sevenoaks has an RR instruction 
book, first issued in July, 1914, and 
reprinted in 1917 and 1920. One 
page is headed, ‘‘The Rolls-Royce 
System of Periodic Inspection’’, and 
it reads: 

“Our interest in the Rolls-Royce 
car does not end at the moment when 
the owner pays for, and take delivery 
of, the car. Our interest in the car 
never wanes. Our ambition is that 
every purchaser of a Rolls-Royce car 
shall continue to be more than 
satisifed with his bargain. 

“With this end in view, there are 
on the staff of Rolls-Royce Ltd. 


gentlemen of engineering training 
whose sole duty it is to call, by 
appointment, on the owners or 
chauffeurs of Rolls-Royce cars with a 
view to ascertaining whether they are 
satisifed with their cars. 


Two-cylinder Rolls 

“A friendly discussion between 
the owner or chauffeur, or both, and 
one of these inspectors has been, in 
every case, of benefit to users of 
Rolls-Royce cars and we are pleased 
to note that these visits have been 
highly appreciated by both owners 
and chauffeurs. 

“These visits are made free of 
charge and our aim is that every car 
should thus be visited periodically.’’ 

This ideal of service still holds 
good today, 42 years after the in- 
struction book was first written. In 
Sydney the gen man on RR service is 
Bert Ward, of the official Rolls 
service station in Surry Hills. The 
station serves about 400 Rolls-Royce 
owners in NSW and Queensland. 

Rolls-Royces have a long record of 
successes in competition, dating 
back 51 years. The first RR car ever 
made, a two-cylinder, won a special 
medal and diploma at the Paris 
Motor Show. 

In the 1905 tourist Trophy race a 
20 hp Rolls won second place. 
According to RR publicity release of 
the time, it beat ‘all other cars having 
vertical cylinders’. This car did 208 
miles at an average 33% mph, witha 
fuel consumption of 24.8 mpg. 

In the same year the same car did 
4,000 miles in 25 days, making daily 
non-stop runs. Next year a_ six- 
clyinder car, described as ‘’a foreign 
make’, by 396 marks in a contest 
over a distance of 1,187 miles. 

These marks were awarded for 
hill-climbing, speed on the level, 
gear-changing, fuel consumption, 
reliability, silence and lack of vibra- 
tion. 


Fame established in USA 

Also in 1906, the Hon. C.S. Rolls, 
one of the two fathers of the RR drove 
a 20 hp model from Monte Carlo to 
Boulogne — 771 miles in 28 hours 
14 minutes, or an average of 27.3 
mph, including all stops. 

Rolls-Royce won fame in the 
United States when in 1906, a big 
year for the make, an RR tourer won a 
silver trophy for a five mile race on 
the Empire City track, New York, and 
turned in second fastest time for all 
classes. 


And in 1907 a Rolls covered 
14,371 miles non-stop with no 
apparent wear of its mechanism. The 
car went on to cover the target 
distance of 15,000 miles after 
stopping to clear a fuel obstruction. 
This achievement was heralded with 
the slogan, ‘‘Two years’ work in 
seven weeks’’. 

Other RR achievements through 
the years ere: 

@ 1911: London to Edinburgh and 
return, in top gear all the way, witha 
fuel consumption of 24.32 mpg, or 
57.07 ton miles to the gallon. This 
run terminated on Brooklands racing 
track, where the car reached a top 
speed of 78.26 mph. 

® 1911: In aspeed test at Brooklands 
a_ six-cylinder 40-50 hp model 
attained 101.8 mph over the flying 
half-mile. 

@ 1914: Just before World War | the 
RR easily won the Austrian Alpine 
test of 1818 miles, with 27 mountain 
passes. There were 74 other entrants, 
including three monster Benz cars — 
two with engines of 10,100 cc and 
another with a 8,490 cc engine. The 
RR engine was of 7,410 cc. 

The car made fastest time on the 
Katschberg mountain pass and fastest 
time on the level in a speed test 
between Salzburg and Vienna. It was 
the only car not to lose any points. 

In 1919 the Rolls-Royce Company 
decided to exploit the US demand for 
its products by building a factory in 
Springfield, Massachusetts. This was 
known as Rolls-Royce of America, 
Incorporated. 

But snobbish US customers would 
not buy, even though the Springfield 
car was exactly the same as the 
English-built Rolls. They wanted the 
real thing from the Old Dart, and the 
American venture closed down after 
only a few years. 

Some pretty special bodies have 
been fitted to RR cars from time to 
time, usually to the order of rich 
foreign potentates. 


Nizam had a fleet of 50 

Most fabulous of all was a solid 
silver body with a domed roof, old- 
gold brocade upholstery and lace 
curtains. All this was perched on a 
London-Edinburgh chassis to the 
order of the world’s richest man, the 
Nizam of Hyderabad. 

The Nizam had at one time no 
fewer than 50 Rolls-Royces. One of 
them was fitted with a full-size throne 
in place of the rear seat. 


This is the 1910 Silver Ghost which Sevenoaks is seeking. During the last 
war's petrol rationing it was fitted with a gas producer. 


The silver-body job has been 
described as probably the most 
expensive four-wheeled vehicle on 
earth, but Rolls-Royce Ltd. won’t say 
how much it cost the Nizam. 

One English woman of title had the 
back compartment of her Rolls 
equipped with a concealed wash- 
basin, cupboard and chamberpot, 
and blinds could be pulled down all 
around. 


Another wealthy Rolls owner 
specified a collapsible bathtub in the 
back compartment; still another had 
a revolving —_ electrically-driven 
cocktail bar which started turning at 
the touch of a button. 

In Australia there is a Rolls-Royce 
Owners’ Club of about 60 members, 
with headquarters in Sydney. George 
Sevenoaks is a Foundation member. 


COLD REAR WINDOWS 


The sandwiched element in the 
rear windows of post-war cars, 
oxidises with age and exhibits poor 
conductivity. 

The cure is to connect the 
terminals to a 24 volt power source 
and heat the window to a tangible 


temperature. Repeat this treatment 
until the glass is uniformly heated. It 
is of course unnecessary to remove 
the glass; simply disconnect the 
wires at the terminal box in the boot, 
to apply your power source. 


gz 


Editor’s note: ERIC RAINSFORD 
found these two articles in the 
Australian publication “The Coach 
and Motor Builder’ of March 15, 
1927. He wonders whether the 1908 
model quoted was his 1997 as that 
chassis had to be restored to the 
original springing. 


THE ROLLS-ROYCE BUMP TEST 


Mr F.H. Royce, the designer and 
maker of the world-famed_ Rolls- 
Royce motor car, has the distinction 
of being one of very few men 
honoured with a public stature while 
still living. The bronze status of Mr 
Royce at Derby, England, is a 
standing memorial of a great motor 
engineer whose work includes the 
Rolls-Royce car and the aeroplane 
engine which was employed in the 
Great War to a greater extent than 
that of any other design. Aeroplanes 
fitted with these engines also made 
the first flight across the Atlantic and 
to Australia. 

Mr Royce was almost entirely self- 
educated. He sold newspapers when 
a boy. He served his apprenticeship 
to the engineering at the northern 
locomotive shops at Peterborough. 
He entered into business in a small 
way as a maker of electrical equip- 
ment and made a succes of it. He was 
among the first to purchase a car (a 
De Dion single cylinder) in 1898. He 
set out to design a car which could be 
relied upon to run uninterruptedly 
between his workshop and his home, 
a distance of 15 miles. The first 
model was a two-cylinder car of 10- 
horse power, and it was a complete 
success. The Rolls-Royce Company 
was Started in 1905 with a capital of 
one hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds, and production was soon 
afterwards commenced on a six- 
cylinder car, a type up till then 
unknown. 

One means by which the Rolls- 
Royce car was brought to its high 
standard of perfection was the 
“Bump Test’. After a preliminary 
tryout for a while over a test stretch 
filled with bumps, Mr Rolls (sic) 
constructed a stationary testing 
machine, known among Rolls-Royce 
employees as the ‘‘bump-test’’. This 
was designed to ferret out faults 
which no ordinary test could develop 
and has been described as follows: — 

Royce took two great drums, or 
wheels, each eight feet high, and 
armed with cams, mounted them on 
an axle, with the top of the drums 
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level with the floor, designed a 
special building for the apparatus, 
including a motor to rotate the 
drums, and all facilities for executing 
the destructive tests and recording 
them. Posts were embedded in 
concrete, and the chassis rolled into 
position. With the set of wheels 
resting on the set of drums, the 
chassis itself was chained to the posts 
and rotation of the drums started. 
Even Rolls-Royce workmen shook 
their heads as the test developed. 
Obviously nothing could stand up 
under the terrific onslaught of a 
machine which packed ten years of 
road punishment into a single day. 
Part after part developed flaws, the 
radiator leaked, springs, steering 
levers and axle pivots broke. Even the 
frame broke. 

But Royce had no intention of 
accepting the machine’s verdict as 
final. Using the new fund of informa- 
tion as to impact stresses which 
constantly accumulated as a result of 
these tests, all broken parts were re- 
designed and re-tested until they no 
longer broke. It was an invaluable 
inquisitor for Rolls-Royce, — this 
“bump tester’. For one thing, Royce 
learned that rivets could not be used 
to secure parts of the chassis frame. 
Taper bolts of nickel steel are 
employed instead of just a few large 
bolts. 

How sound a chassis was con- 
structed by this new method was 
demonstrated in the World War. A 
number of Rolls-Royce cars, which 
had been running five to ten years in 
London, were commandeered by the 
British Army, stripped of their bodies, 
each chassis loaded with four tons of 
armoured body and equipment, and 
the entire lot sent to the Sahara or to 
Mesopotamia to engage the enemy. 


BALANCING POST — WAR WHEELS 


Many of these cars have had their 
balance weights removed. Alterna- 
tively they have been ignored and 
rim weights added. The latter inter- 
fere with the wheel trims. There is 
another approach in using ‘mag’ 
wheel stick on weights. 


After the war, all save one of the 
original fourteen cars (the one was a 
direct shell-hit) were taken down 
again, the armour laid aside, and the 
original bodies remounted, and the 
cars returned to their owners. They 
are still running in the streets of 
London. 


EXTENSIONS AT HENDERSON’S 
FEDERAL SPRING WORKS 


Recent extensions at the above 
works at Alfred Street, North 
Melbourne, include a new garage 
having five thousand feet of floor 
space. This was built to accommo- 
date cars sent in from other garages 
for the purpose of having springs 
repaired or replaced, and also for 
refitting old-type. Dodge and other 
makes of cars with underslung 
springs. To facilitate this class of 
work there are special girders in the 
roof capable of carrying 30 tons. 

Among cars recently fixed up in 
this garage was the 1908 model 
Rolls-Royce here illustrated, 
belonging to Mr Ben Chaffey, of 
Mildura, and which had 5 ft. 3 in. 
underslung rear springs substituted 
for the old-style suspension. 

The new blacksmith shop, which 
is now in full operation, is one of the 
best equipped for forgings and drop- 
hammer work in Victoria. In addition 
to other power hammers there are 
nine operated by steam, including 
one of 30 cwt., which is among the 
largest steam hammers outside New 
Port workshops. This is used for the 
heaviest class of forgings, such as 
cranks for steam rollers, connecting 
rods and steam-hammer pistons. 
Some of this work is forged direct 
from the steel ingot and from bars up 
to 15 inches square. 
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A NEW PROJECT 


To avoid the real danger of your 
Federal Secretary becoming un- 
occupied, he was pressed into 
purchasing yet another sample of the 
marque, to wit a ‘W’ series ‘R’ type 
Bentley with a manual gearbox. 

Poor old B 111 W G replete with 
an almost standard steel body had 
languished for some two years 
awaiting restoration. She has 
languished for a further 6 months 
pending the completion of another 
car. 


The flimsy bumpers betray this as a 
private import. Note the paint 
eruption caused by aged lead filter. 


ee. 


Two interesting lights. The smaller is 
a factory approved and fitted turning 
indicator. The headlight which takes 
a standard sealed beam unit shows 
the approved fitting for the conver- 
sion from the original flat lens lights. 


Surely an ingenious means of over- 
coming the signalling deficiencies on 
the immediate post-war cars. The 
extensions are steel and professional- 
ly shaped and fitted. The lights are 
somewhat Nuffield but | have not yet 
positively identified them. 


The start of an epic journey from 
Sydney to Canberra which took 7 
hours. 


by L.F.R. Fell 
Courtesy — The Guardian 


Royce was exacting in the 
demands he made on his staff. No 
one who knew him well would deny 
that. Those destined to assist him 
personally were selected by what 
certainly appeared to be a ruthless 
process of elimination of the unfit. 
Regular working hours meant 
nothing to Royce. If there was a job to 
be done, ’a problem to be solved, 
work must go on far into the night, 
leaving only a few hours for sleep 
before returning to the attack. 

Anyone who aspired to working 
for Royce had to be prepared to 
subordinate his private life absolute- 
ly to his employment. Discipline was 
so severe in the Manchester works 
when he was in control that a man 
seen loitering or joking at his 
machine or work bench was likely to 
be dismissed without notice. It used 
to be said that he allowed a man half 
a day off to get married. 

But Royce was no tyrant. He took a 
very personal interest in each 
member of his staff, not only in his 


WORKING FOR ROYCE 


technical approach to his work but 
also in that which concerned the 
happiness of his private life. Royce’s 
attitude towards his staff appeared to 
the casual observer to be a strange 
mixture of ruthlessness and kindly 
sympathy. In order to understand this 
seeming paradox it is necessary to 
realise that although Royce did not 
appear to adhere to any religious 
faith he subjected himself to a rigid 
discipline. 

Royce once told me that he 
believed man was put into the world 
so that he should do his utmost to 
improve it through his diligence. He 
lived this ‘religion’ up to his last 
hours of consciousness, and through- 
out his life he did his best to see that 
his staff followed his example. Here it 
is of interest to note that on a stone 
mantelpiece in his house at West 
Wittering were carved the words 
“QUIDVIS RECTE FACTUM 
QUAMVIS HUMILE PRAECLARUM.” 
This lettering was the work of Eric 
Gill, the sculptor, whom Royce met 
in West Wittering when Gill was 
staying with his father, the Vicar of 
West Wittering. Royce became 
friendly with Gill and they often met. 


| The 


inevitable damage from 
allowing the door drains to block up. 


At one of their meetings Gill asked 
Royce what he thought was the basic 
reason for his success. Royce replied 
“| have always believed that what- 
ever | do, however humble the job is, 
if | do it as well as | can, it is noble.’’ 
Gill was so pleased with this thought 
that he had the words freely trans- 
lated into Latin, and presented Royce 
with the inscription carved over his 
fireplace. 

Royce could not tolerate insincer- 
ity, either in his work or socially. The 
importance of sincerity in engineer- 
ing is paramount. This insistence on 
sincerity no doubt accounted for his 
friendliness with children, which 
was mutual. Children said what was 
in their mind, and he like it that way. | 
remember seeing Royce showing off 
the features of a new car to a group of 
people outside his house. Among 
several adults was a little girl of about 
10 or 11. She asked him quite an 
intelligent question, which he 
answered, and thereafter he concen- 
trated his attention on the points she 
raised, forgetting all about the other 
members of the party. On the other 
hand | was once with him at a tea 
party to which Dr Hele-Shaw had 


invited Royce and others. Hele-Shaw 
was full of fun and given to practical 
joking. With great solemnity Hele- 
Shaw entertained his guests to a 
demonstration of water divining, 
using a hazel twig. This he manipu- 
lated so that it appeared to turn above 
a certain spot on his sitting room 
floor. It was a fairly obvious joke, but 
some of the members of the party 
appeared to be impressed. Royce, 
however, made it quite apparent that 
he was finding it difficult to be civil to 
Hele-Shaw_ thereafter, as Royce 
considered it was grossly improper 
for a man of science to deceive with 
intent those less educated than 
himself with a pretence of scientific 
experiment which was faked. 

Royce used to refer to his men as 
“Knights of the Rubber.’’ The amount 
of work put into each design was far 
in excess of anything practised 
elsewhere, and the utmost patience 
had to be exercised by all the 
members of his team when trying to 
meet the high standard which Royce 
insisted upon. Royce used to say that 
all the problems should be solved on 
the drawing board and when the part 
was made and tested “it should only 
be to prove that the design was 
right’. Some of his best work was, 
however, completed at almost in- 
credible speed. In 1914, after war 
broke out, the Admiralty approached 
Royce to design a 250 h.p. aircraft 
engine, and work on this project 
began in September, 1914. This 
engine came to be known as the 
“Eagle” and for its period the design 
was revolutionary and far in advance 
of anything in existence at the time. 
The first engine was running on the 
test bench in the beginning of March, 
1915, just six months after the first 
scheme was on paper, developing 
power in excess of the specification 
at the first attempt. The engine was an 
outstanding success from every point 
of view, and was still in use in various 
parts of the world ten years after the 
war ended in 1918. It never required 
any major modification in its service 
life. 

It is true to say that the design was 
based on information obtained by 
Rolls-Royce’s private research, the 
result of which at that date was not 
available to other makers. All 
Royce’s instructions and design had 
to be transmitted 200 miles in the 
works in Derby. Copies of Royce’s 
correspondence about this time are 
still in existence, and show that he 
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was at all times completely in touch, 
grasping the technical points at his 
seaside home in the South seemingly 
as easily as if he had been on the spot 
at the Derby works. 

After the First World War Rolls- 
Royce’s interest in aircraft engines 
lapsed, as it was the policy of the 
management of the day to concen- 
trate on motor-cars. This policy was 
finally reversed by the intervention of 
Royce himself in 1927, and it was 
also Royce who made _ himself 
personally responsible on behalf of 
the company for the design of the 
famous ’’R’’ engine which enabled 
the supermarine monoplane to win 
the International Schneider Trophy 
for Great Britain in 1929 and again in 
1931. The production of the “R”’ 
engine was as spectacular an 
achievement as the production of the 
Eagle engine of earlier days, both as 
regards the speed at which it was 
developed and the excellence of its 
performance. 

Royce possessed a quite excep- 
tional ability to inspire those who 
worked with him to reach heights of 
achievements which did not appear 
to be attainable. Nobody com- 
plained of overwork and nobody 
suffered from what is now called a 
“nervous breakdown”. If the “Old 
Man” wanted it done, they did it — 
somehow. Royce seldom gave an 
emphatic instruction. He usually 
spoke very quietly and almost as 


though he was shy. He always had 
time to listen to what anyone had to 
say, however junior the speaker 
might be. He was extremely modest 
about his own achievements, and 
always ready to recognise and 
admire the good work of his competi- 
tors where this was justified. Those 
who worked with him at his home 
seemed to become imbued with his 
spirit. It was noticeable that they 
always seemed to understand what 
was in his mind, when he might 
appear far from lucid to a stranger. 
His sketches, badly drawn, generally 
very small and almost incomprehen- 
sible, were instantly transformed by 
his chief designer into beautiful 
freehand drawings in perfect pers- 
pective. They all talked his language, 
using vivid expressions which to the 
uninitiated, had no relation to 
engineering terms. Even his way of 
talking, his changes of facial expres- 
sion and verbal emphasis seemed to 
become common to his staff. 


Royce was not a great inventor. He 
used to say, ‘‘We are not pioneers”. 
Judged by any standard he was a very 
great engineer with a_ brilliant 
analytical mind. When it is 
remembered that his regular edu- 
cation ceased in early youth and that 
thereafter he was self-taught, he may 
be rightly described as a genius. As a 
master of men he has seldom been 
equalled. 


FOILING MASCOT PINCHERS 


If you have a stiff mascot, you 
could be in trouble. This picture 
shows the components of the post- 
war cap and mascot, whether it be a 
lady or a flying B. 

On assembly the castellated nut 
should be tightened until the mascot 


will turn with hand pressure. The cap 
can then be tightened into the 
radiator shell with a standard oil filter 
wrench and a bit of protective cloth. 
It also helps to grease the mascot stud 
and fittings. 


April 1934 


THE ROLLS-ROYCE BULLETIN 


Nineteen 


““ My car has been 40,000 miles, all 
in the western part of New South 
Wales and Queensland. It has 
been bogged only when every 
other make of car has also been in 
the same predicament. I have had 
no mechanical trouble of any 
kind,” writes the Owner, who 
has been good enough to send 
us this and the top picture. 


This Phantom | Chassis No. 34 LF 
was dispatched from England in May 
1927 and purchased by a grazier Mr 
H.E. Kater of Warrumbungie Station, 
NSW. He had a special body built by 
E.E. Agate of Summer Hill NSW. It 
was as seen in the photo a close- 
coupled touring body. The rear seat 
was close up to the front seat as Mr 
Kater wanted a box type boot built on 
the rear extending over the petrol 
tank and onto the luggage carrier. At 
the back it looked like the old type 
milkcart without the taps. The top of 


this boot was flat and fitted with a low 
rail, so that extra luggage could be 
carried outside as well as in this boot. 
It was a bit ahead of times as in later 
years we know boots were fitted. Mr 
Kater owned many properties in 
NSW and QLD., Therefore this car 
was used more in the outback than 
the city. It was painted beige and 
black and the only time it got a good 
wash was when it came to Sydney. It 
was nothing for the running board 
valances to be filled with soil with 
wheat growing in them. On these 


Two forms of transport 
in Australia. 


cars, the total mileage reading on the 
speedometers only went to 10,000 
then started at zero again, so Mr Kater 
to keep a total reading, used to drill a 
va’ hole in the instrument board to 
record every 10,000 miles. He 
covered well over 100,000 miles 
with this car and Appleby and Ward 
sold this car for Mr Kater to a Mr P.A. 
Wilson of Barraba NSW. It then came 
back to Sydney then to Victor but we 
now have lost track of 34LF. 


BERT WARD 
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THE ROLLS-ROYCE BULLETIN 


Ag OCTOBER 125 


Ten Rolls-Royce cars leading a procession of All-British Cars in a Sydney Empire demonstration recently. 


The first car is Phantom 1 chassis No. 92 FH fitted with a Weyman fabric body delivered to C.J. Todman on 28.8.28 being 
despatched from England in May 1928. The second car is Phantom | Chassis No. 109 MC fitted with a saloon body by 
Jackson Jones and Collins and delivered 17.7.26. Cannot ascertain the next 8 cars at present but this fleet of cars was the 
start of another British trades procession as the article states in Don Appleby’s album page 299 No. 77-6 December 


ee BERT WARD 


WINDSCREEN WASHER JETS — MKVI 


The latter is shown assembled at the 


The original Trico jets fitted to 
top. The flattened retainer pin can be 


post-war cars were amazingly 


complex, complete with directional 
jets and filters. These two photos 
show the inevitable clogging of the 
filter and holder into which the jets 
screw and the detail of the jet itself. 


removed with a pair of pliers. 


Do not attempt to remove the top 
jet assembly unless you have hold of 
the filter body beneath. 
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ON THAT BEAUTIFUL BODY 


| read with considerable envy, 
advertisements in the RREC Bulletin 
Supplement, for the services of 


specialised coachbuilding, usually 
including mention that most staff are 
ex James Young or Abbott or what- 
ever. Presumably there are some 
craftsmen in this field in Australia but 
| know of only one. 


A message from the past crayonned 
on the inside lining of the boot lid. 


During an imprudent moment 
almost two years ago | undertook to 
paint a Mulliner bodied ‘R’ type 
Bentley to which | had become rather 
attached. In so doing | sentenced 
myself unwittingly to a task requiring 
the wisdom of Soloman and the 
patience of Jobe. 

Browsing through those marvel- 
lous tomes on post-war coachwork 


fills one with envy on the generally 
unique grace of these bodies and the 
attention to detail. But face to face 
with a well used sample is apt to 
tarnish the image. 

The coachbuilt post-war car 
seemed to cost 25-50% more than 
the standard steel, an impossible 
margin to be attempted today. The 
first problem | found was to get the 
old paint off. The original aluminium 
panels are almost unreal in their 
shape considering they were hand 
made and whilst they were virtually 
perfect in shape, they certainly were 
not in surface. Coat after coat of 
primer was applied and flatted back 
to produce the required finish. Sub- 
sequent repaints and repairs and the 
ravages of the Australian climate 
produce a coating that would bring 
tears to th eyes of an archeologist. 

Another problem is the aluminium 
itself. With the inevitable flexing in 
use this crystallises and breaks, 
helped on the way be zealous 
repairers with high speed sanders. 

All this ignores the foundation of 
the body which is usually timber. 
With luck it has not rotted or split and 


The traditional hall mark of the Mulliner coachbuilder. It is mandatory that 


such trims be removed as they harbour all sorts of incredable frum not to 
mention the incombatability of new and old paint. 


At first thought to be a Mark VI rear window but it appears to be a one oft 


special. 


An interesting view of the bonnets 
when dismantled. Before painting it 
is a good idea to remove the hinge 
pin which pulls out, clean the hinge 
and reassemble it with liberal grease. 
If the bonnets on either side bulge out 
or pinch the bulhead and/or the grill, 
this can be adjusted by carefully 
bending the segments of the hinge. 
Don’t forget the floating bush in the 
front mount. 


the joints are still tight. If the coach is 
a fancy design, with huge doors or a 
sedanca or one with no centre post 
you are unlikely to be so lucky. There 
is a Continental somewhere in 
Sydney which is so loose in the frame 
that under full acceleration the roof 
line drops three inches. 

Then you may be lucky to have a 
car with steel bar rolled into the 
fender wheel arches. This not only 
rusts but eats out the aluminium as 
well. 

Then you have the test of deter- 
mining the method of assembly. of 
course it was not designed to be 
dismantled. Doors, because of the 
inveritable loads placed on them are 
wonders of construction. The 
finished unit weighing twice as much 
as the standard steel equivalent. 

On the subject of glass it is not 
universal to have special curved 
glass to fit these bodies. If some 


It took two days to work out the fixing 
method of this guard, the difficult 
fastening being the bolt seen at the 
rear upper flange. In retrospect the 
removal would have been child's 
play with the door off but at the initial 
onslaught, an approach was made 
via the door opening fitting at the 
bottom of the guard. The latter 
procedure was comparable to 
removing an in-growing toenail via 
the mouth. 


Yet another variation of a rear window, this time on a James Young Silver 


Wraith. 
vandal chooses to hammer one, you 
have a most interesting problem 
since the original is needed to make a 
mould. And don’t think you can 
quote a number to Triplex in England 
and out will a new screen. The reply 
is invariably a big silence. 

Rubber mouldings are usually 
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replaceable after much shopping but 
shaped mouldings can be unsoluble. 

The finished product may be very 
beautiful but if you’re in the market 
for a unrestored sample — be 
warned. 
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